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Director's  Message 


Dear  Friends  of  Children, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  the  Office  for 
Children's  (OFC)  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 
It  features  a  compilation  of  the  agency's  accomplishments  and 
describes  a  time  of  positive  growth  and  change. 

During  FY  '85  and  FY  '86,  the  Office  initiated  several  projects 
geared  toward  strengthening  the  agency's  internal  operating 
structure.  Included  among  these  were  the  development  of  agency- 
wide  policies  and  procedures  for  the  Help  for  Children  and 
Community  Development  Programs,  the  adoption  of  a  formal 
recognition  process  for  Councils  for  Children,  the  Statewide 
Advisory  Council's  efforts  to  build  a  statewide  legislative  network 
of  council  members  and  other  advocates  for  children,  the  creation 
of  an  area-based  family  day  care  licensing  program,  and  the 
drafting  of  updated  licensing  standards  for  group  care  programs 
and  family  day  care  homes  —  to  name  a  few. 

Of  considerable  importance  for  the  future,  the  Office  refined  its  information  collection  and 
management  systems,  enhancing  its  ability  to  analyze  data  collected  through  its  Help  for  Children 
Program.  In  addition  to  helping  identify  problems  within  the  human  services  delivery  system  for 
children,  OFC's  new  analytical  capacity  will  enable  the  agency  to  provide  accurate  timely  data 
on  children's  services  to  other  advocacy  groups  and  key  local,  state  and  federal  policy  makers. 

FY  '85  marked  the  creation  of  OFC's  newest  program  —  the  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
Program.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Governor's  Day  Care  Partnership  Project,  this  program  is  designed 
not  only  to  help  parents  locate  child  care  services,  but  also  to  foster  the  development  of  additional 
high  quality,  affordable  child  care  resources.  The  CCR&R  Program  operates  through  a  network 
of  locally-based  agencies,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  a  designated  area  of  the  state.  With 
five  CCR&R's  operational  by  the  end  of  FY  '86,  OFC  plans  to  complete  the  network  of  12  agencies 
in  FY  '87. 

As  you  will  see  in  the  pages  that  follow,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  two  short  years.  This 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  commitment,  effort  and  flexibility  of  OFC's  staff  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  the  untiring  energy  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  children  exhibited  by  Council  for  Children 
volunteers  and  members  of  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council. 

While  there  remains  much  to  do  to  make  the  Commonwealth  the  best  place  it  can  be  for  children, 
we  should  take  time  occasionally  to  look  back  on  and  take  pride  in  what  we  have  already 
accomplished.  For  this  reason,  I  encourage  you  all  to  take  that  opportunity  now  and  to  enjoy 
reading  OFC's  Annual  Report  FY  '85  and  FY  '86. 


Mary  Kay  Leonard 


1987 


To  make  the  commonwealth  a  better  place  to  be  a  child,  the 
Massachusetts  Office  for  Children  acts  as  the  state's  official  watch- 
dog on  issues  affecting  children,  monitoring  day  care  programs  and 
evaluating  child-related  services  provided  by  other  state,  federal  and 
private  agencies. 


In  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Office  for  Children  (OFC)  operated 
on  four  fronts  to  improve  services  to  children 
in  the  Commonwealth.  OFC's  Licensing 
Division  expanded  its  size  and  scope  of 
activities  with  support  from  the  state 
legislature  in  the  form  of  increased  funding. 
The  Office's  Advocacy  Division  worked 
through  both  its  Community  Development 
and  Help  for  Children  Programs  to  identify 
weak  points  in  the  network  of  child-related 
services  and  suggest  strategies  for  strength- 
ening the  system.  Reflecting  recommenda- 
tions issued  by  the  Governor's  Day  Care 
Partnership  Project  in  January  of  1985,  OFC 
created  the  statewide  Child  Care  Resource 
and  Referral  Program  (CCR&R)  to  help  families  find  day  care  and  foster  the 
development  of  additional  day  care  resources.  Finally,  OFC's  43  volunteer 
Councils  for  Children  and  Statewide  Advisory  Council  —  representing  more 
than  1,600  citizens  across  the  state  —  sponsored  public  education  efforts 
aimed  at  increasing  community  awareness  on  the  needs  of  children  in 
Massachusetts. 
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Office  for  Children  —  Growth  of  Expenditures 


The  Office  for  Chil- 
dren's budget  increas- 
ed by  43  percent 
between  FY  '84  and  FY 
'86.  This  enabled  OFC 
to  improve  its  pro- 
grams and  increase 
services  statewide. 

The  bulk  of  OFC's 
increased  resources 
were  used  to  hire  ad- 
ditional staff,  with  the 
greatest  growth  occurring  within  the  Licensing  Division.  In  response  to  in- 
creased public  and  governmental  concern  regarding  the  availability  and 
quality  of  day  care  services  in  the  state,  OFC  enhanced  its  monitoring 
program  and  began  regular  on-site  visits  to  every  licensed  day  care  center 
and  family  day  care  home  in  Massachusetts,  a  total  of  approximately  11,000 
facilities. 

To  better  document  program  development  needs  identified  by  OFC's 
Community  Development  and  Help  for  Children  Programs,  the  Office 
designed  and  began  to  implement  an  automated  data  collection  and  retrieval 
system.  This  groundwork  for  computerization  will  enable  OFC  to  collect  and 


Expanding 

Services 

and 

Activities 


analyze  comprehensive  data  on  licensed  day  care  facilities,  the  more  than 
95,000  annual  requests  for  information  and  services,  and  program  needs  for 
all  types  of  children's  services.  OFC  expenditures  for  computerization  were 
modest  but  of  significant  importance  to  the  agency's  future. 

Planned  in  FY  '85  and  implemented  in  FY  '86  with  five  locally-based 
programs  serving  30  percent  of  the  state,  OFC's  CCR&R  Program  began 
to  provide  Massachusetts  families  with  up-to-date  information  on  what  types 
of  day  care  services  are  available  in  a  particular  area  and  on  how  to  recognize 
a  quality  program.  CCR&Rs  also  provided  training  opportunities  for  day  care 
staff  and  technical  assistance  to  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
starting  new  day  care  services.  Representing  only  about  six  percent  of  the 
FY  '86  budget,  CCR&Rs  are  expected  to  become  a  vital  cog  in  the 
Commonwealth's  day  care  network,  commanding  a  greater  portion  of  agency 
resources  in  FY  '87  and  FY  '88. 

Vital  in  keeping  the  Office  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  children, 
OFC's  Statewide  Advisory  Council  (SAC)  and  43  Councils  for  Children 
evaluate  children's  services  on  both  the  statewide  and  local  levels;  and  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  other  state  officials  on  how  these  needs  can 
best  be  met. 


Made  up  of  16  members  elected  by  Councils,  12  gubernatorial  appointees, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Human  Services,  Economic  Affairs  and  Communities 
and  Development,  SAC  played  an  active  role  in  legislative  affairs  filing  a  variety 
of  bills  and  testifying  on  25  different  pieces  of  legislation.  Through  its  monthly 
publication,  Legislative  Reports,  SAC  kept  Councils  up-to-date  on 
proposed  legislation  affecting  children. 

In  addition,  SAC  concentrated  increasingly  on  providing  a  forum  at  which 
Councils  can  voice  issues  of  concern,  and  creating  a  broad-based  Child 
Advocacy  Network  to  focus  attention  on  child  related  concerns.  SAC  hosted 
annual  meetings  in  both  fiscal  years  at  which  several  hundred  SAC  members 
and  Council  volunteers  met  to  adopt  an  agenda  for  action. 


During  FY  '85,  Councils  across  the  state  worked  on  a  wide  array  of 
children's  issues  including  day  care,  child-abuse,  adolescent  issues,  parent 
support,  foster  care,  and  special  education.  In  FY  '86,  other  child-related 
issues  moved  to  the  forefront.  Problems  affecting  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens,  child  sexual  abuse,  basic  human  needs,  adolescent  mental  health, 
educational  reform  and  respite  care  emerged  as  important  areas  of  concern. 

Using  a  variety  of  approaches,  Councils  worked  to  identify  solutions  to  the 
many  social  concerns  facing  children.  By  conducting  needs  assessments, 
reviewing  agency  proposals  for  funding,  evaluating  local  children's  programs, 
contacting  legislators  in  support  of  children's  legislation,  conducting  public 
education  campaigns  and  supporting  the  development  of  new  children's 
services,  Councils  continued  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
children  throughout  the  state. 


To  make  the  commonwealth  a  better  place  to  be  a  child,  the  Office 
for  Children's  Licensing  Division  ensures  the  safety  of  children  in  day 
care  and  other  out-of-home  care  programs  by  setting  comprehensive 
standards  for  operation  and  monitoring  the  state's  more  than  11,000 
licensed  providers. 


The  Office  for  Children's  Licensing  Division  sets  standards  for  and  licenses 
day  care  centers  and  nursery  schools,  family  day  care  homes,  residential 
facilities  for  children  and  adolescents,  foster  care  and  adoption  placement 
agencies  and  temporary  shelters  for  children  under  18  years  of  age.  During 
FY  '85  and  FY  '86,  OFC  reorganized  its  licensing  activities  creating  a  Licensing 
Division  headed  by  a  Director  of  Licensing  who  reports  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office.  OFC's  Licensing  programs  were  divided  into  three  categories: 
Group  Day  Care,  Family  Day  Care,  and  Substitute  Care. 

The  Licensing  Division  also  increased  in 
size  with  the  addition  of  27  new  licensors, 
allowing  OFC  to  increase  its  on-site  monitor- 
ing visits  statewide. 

In  January  of  1985,  OFC  created  a  new 
unit  to  investigate  complaints  involving 
reports  of  sexual  or  physical  abuse  and 
neglect  in  child  care  settings.  This  central- 
ized Complaint  Unit  operates  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  assists  the  Office's  licensing 
programs  in  conducting  follow-up 
investigations. 

The  Group  Day  Care  Program  licenses 
and  monitors  day  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  and  privately  operated  kinder- 
gartens in  Massachusetts.  With  a  staff  of  20 
licensors  statewide  —  up  by  three  since  FY 
'84  —  this  program  issued  more  than  750  licenses.  Numbers  of  licensed 
centers  rose  from  just  over  1,700  in  FY  '84  to  1,855  in  FY  '86,  while  authorized 
enrollment  quotas  rose  from  57,680  to  approximately  69,000. 

Responding  to  increased  public  concern  following  several  highly  publicized 
investigations  involving  alleged  sexual  abuse  of  children  in  day  care  centers, 
the  Group  Day  Care  Program  launched  an  enhanced  on-site  visitation 
program  in  July  of  1985  with  a  goal  of  visiting  every  licensed  group  day  care 
program  at  least  once  by  December  31,  1986. 

Group  day  care  licensors  responded  to  more  than  500  complaints  from 
parents  and  other  interested  parties  during  this  two-year  period.  Noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  abuse-related  complaints  dropped  by  50  percent  between  FY 
'85  and  FY  '86  while  abuse-related  complaints  filed  with  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Social  Services  rose  by  21  percent  from  just  over  41,000  to 
approximately  49,790. 


Number  of  pre-school  children  cared  for  in  licensed  daycare  facilities 

In  thousands  of  children,  estimated 
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Children  in  family  day  care  homes 


OFC's  Family  Day  Care  (FDC)  Program  licenses  and  inspects  family  day 
care  homes  in  Massachusetts.  Family  day  care  operators  care  for  no  more 
than  six  children  at  a  time  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  provider's  home.  In  addition 
to  licensing  and  monitoring,  OFC's  family  day  care  program  provided 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  hundreds  of  providers.  FY  '86  saw  the 
number  of  family  day  care  homes  peak  at  9,300  compared  with  8,575  in  FY 
'84.  In  addition,  the  number  of  FDC  staff  increased  by  200  percent  with  the 
hiring  of  22  new  locally-based  licensors.  With  a  total  complement  of  30 
licensors,  the  program  issued  registration  certificates  to  4,300  homes,  of  which 
1,229  were  first-time  registrants. 

Responding  to  increased  public  concern  for  the  safety  of  children  in  day 
care,  the  FDC  Program  also  initiated  a  project  aimed  at  increasing  OFC's 
•  presence  in  family  day  care  homes.  The  goal  of  the  project  —  to  visit  every 
family  day  care  provider  at  least  once  by  June  30,  1987  and  to  maintain  a 
schedule  of  regular  on-site  visits  in  the  future  —  became  feasible  when  staffing 
levels  increased  and  average  FDC  caseloads  dropped  from  about  930  homes 
per  licensor  in  FY  '85  to  slightly  more  than  300  in  FY  '86. 
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■  Children  in  day  care  centers 


FAMILY  DAY  CARE 
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During  FY  '86,  the  Office  drafted  and  held  public  hearings  on  updated 
standards  for  family  day  care  homes.  Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  these  proposed  regulations  was  a  clause  requiring  all  adult  family  members 
in  family  day  care  homes  to  undergo  a  Criminal  Offender  Record  Index  check 
as  a  condition  of  licensure.  Geared  toward  safeguarding  children,  these  new 
rules  will  become  effective  in  early  FY  '87. 

OFC  staff  investigated  approximately  540  complaints  involving  family  day 
care  homes  in  FY  '85.  Of  these  complaints,  about  20  percent  were  abuse  or 
neglect  related.  In  FY  '86,  complaints  dropped  by  just  under  16  percent  to 
450  with  about  14  percent  abuse  and  neglect  related.  Parents  and  others  were 
most  likely  to  complain  about  over-enrollment,  programming  content, 
discipline  policies  and  supervision  of  children. 
Substitute  OFC's  Substitute  Care  Program  licenses  and  monitors  the  state's 

Care  residential  care  facilities  for  children.  This  program  is  also  responsible  for 

licensing  and  monitoring  the  state's  foster  care  and  adoption  placement 
agencies  —  both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  temporary  shelters  for  children 
aged  17  years  and  under.  The  number  of  licensed  programs  has  remained 
static  since  FY  '84,  as  has  the  number  of  licensors.  The  Office's  14  substitute 
care  licensors  oversee  approximately  430  programs  serving  about  12,000 
children  annually.  Because  the  number  of  programs  leveled  off  in  this  time 
period,  caseloads  remained  stable  at  30  programs  per  licensor. 


Children  served  by  substitute  care  providers  are  a  particularly  vulnerable 
group.  Many  have  spent  an  entire  lifetime  moving  from  home  to  home  with 
no  single  strong  relationship  to  provide  stability.  These  children  are  often 
multiply  handicapped.  They  frequently  need  a  high  level  of  care  for  problems 
stemming  from  the  trauma  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse  or  from  serious  medical 
or  developmental  conditions. 

OFC  updated  and  strengthened  standards  for  these  programs  during  FY 
'85  and  '86.  The  new  standards  focused  on  ensuring  the  safety  of  children 
in  care  by  requiring  strict  adherence  to  health  and  safety  codes,  good  staff 
screening  and  hiring  practices  and  the  use  of  sound  case  management 
techniques.  During  FY  '86,  the  Office  embarked  on  an  enhanced  monitoring 
initiative.  Staff  conducted  a  total  of  320  on-site  monitoring  visits  during  the 
first  year  of  this  initiative.  By  increasing  the  frequency  of  on-site  contact,  OFC 
improved  communication  between  itself  and  licensed  programs  and  was  able 
to  identify  potential  licensing  problems  early  and  work  with  programs  to  find 
solutions. 

The  Office  investigated  276  complaints  involving  substitute  care  programs 
during  this  two  year  period. 

In  addition  to  licensing  privately  run  programs,  the  Substitute  Care 
Program  began  the  process  of  licensing  placement  programs  operated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services  and  Youth  Services.  When  the 
process  is  completed  in  FY  '87  and  FY  '88,  it  will  constitute  the  first  time 
these  agencies  have  undergone  a  comprehensive  external  review  based  on 
the  same  standards  OFC  uses  to  evaluate  private  agencies  providing 
placement  services. 


To  make  the  commonwealth  a  better  place  to  be  a  child,  the  Office 
for  Children's  Statewide  Advisory  Council  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Program  promote  citizen  involvement  in  government  by 
evaluating  children's  programs  and  advising  the  director  and  other 
state  officials  on  how  to  improve  these  services. 
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In  FY  '85  and  FY  '86,  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council  established  ambitious 
agendas  for  action.  At  its  annual  meetings,  several  hundred  SAC  and  Council 
for  Children  volunteers  met  to  set  priorities  for  legislative  and  advocacy 
activities.  By  establishing  coordinated  program  plans,  SAC  assured  that  its 
efforts  to  improve  children's  services  in  Massachusetts  would  have  the 
maximum  effect. 

SAC  worked  on  six  areas  of  concern  during  FY  '85  —  day  care,  substitute 
care,  education,  adolescent  services,  child  abuse  prevention  and  nutrition. 
SAC's  legislative  advocacy  network  identified  five  important  bills  in  each 
category  and  tracked  them  through  the  legislative  process  providing  up-to- 
date  information  to  OFC's  43  Councils  for  Children.  SAC  also  filed  legislation 
to  improve  children's  services  and  submitted  testimony  on  25  bills  at  ten  public 
hearings. 

SAC's  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Committee  was  successful  in  marshalling 
Council  support  for  legislation  allowing  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  to  testify 
on  video  tape  in  court  proceedings. 

SAC  was  also  successful  in  revitalizing  the  Massachusetts  Nutrition  Board. 
That  year  saw  the  Department  of  Public  Health  appoint  members  to  the  long- 
dormant  Board. 

In  FY  '86,  SAC  worked  to  improve  foster  care,  day  care,  children's  mental 
health  services  and  child  poverty.  Legislative  networking  continued  and  SAC 
played  a  major  role  in  organizing  Child  Advocacy  Day  at  the  State  House. 
More  than  300  child  advocates  met  and  urged  legislators  to  support  programs 
for  children. 

Earlier  work  to  pass  the  state's  School  Breakfast  Law  bore  fruit  with  the 
bill's  passage.  This  law  requires  schools  in  low  income  districts  to  offer  a  free 
breakfast  to  income  eligible  children. 

SAC's  foster  care  initiative  moved  into  higher  gear  with  the  Substitute  Care 
Committee  assuming  a  leadership  role  in  the  campaign  to  improve  foster  care 
services  in  Massachusetts.  Foster  care  reimbursement  rates  rose  by  as  much 
as  44  percent.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  formed  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Professional  Foster  Care,  and  the  Secretary  of  Human 
Services  convened  a  Special  Commission  on  Foster  Care  to  evaluate  and 
recommend  ways  to  improve  the  state's  foster  care  system.  A  SAC  member 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission. 

The  SAC  Day  Care  Committee  reorganized  itself  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  Office  on  day  care  policy.  The  Committee  met  on  a  monthly 
basis  with  the  Director  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues.  In  June,  the  Family 
Day  Care  Advisory  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  on  family  day  care  in  the 
state.  The  full  committee  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  OFC's  new  CCR&R 
Program.  A  special  Working  Group  convened  to  determine  how  best  to 
resolve  zoning  problems  faced  by  family  day  care  providers.  Based  on  that 
group's  work,  the  Committee  will  file  legislation  designed  to  alleviate  the 


zoning  impasse  in  FY  '87.  This  committee  also  participated  in  OFC's  School- 
Age  Child  Care  and  Teacher  Qualifications  Task  Forces. 

A  leading  advocate  for  mentally  ill  children,  SAC  and  other  advocacy 
groups  have  organized  a  network  of  supporters  to  encourage  state 
administrators  and  law  makers  to  increase  funding  and  support  for  expanded 
mental  health  services  for  troubled  children. 

To  fight  child  poverty,  SAC  supported  increased  benefits  for  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  The  Council  also  published  Growing  Up  Poor 
in  Massachusetts,  Children  and  the  Poverty  Gap  to  document  the  impact 
of  poverty  on  the  state's  children. 

As  in  past  years,  SAC  continued  to  publish  and  distribute  Legislative 
Reports,  a  monthly  newsletter.  Containing  up-to-date  information  on  bills 
affecting  children,  Legislative  Reports  is  distributed  to  local  Councils  for 
Children  and  other  children's  organizations.  SAC  also  issued  Our 
Commitment  to  Children  highlighting  funding  for  children  in  the  state 
budget  and  recommending  spending  adjustments  to  assure  adequate  funding 
for  children's  programs. 

OFC's  Community  Development  (CD)  Program  provides  technical 
assistance  to  the  Office's  43  area-based  Councils  for  Children. 
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Development 


Council  members  meet  with  Representative  Eleanor  Myerson. 

OFC's  Central  Office  CD  staff  developed  formal  standards  of  recognition 
for  councils  and  helped  councils  draft  by-laws.  Working  with  area-based 
Community  Representatives  —  who  provide  staff  support  to  councils  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  —  and  Regional  CD  supervisory  staff,  Central  began  to 
develop  a  Community  Development  Manual.  This  collection  of  policies  and 
procedures  will  provide  Community  Representatives  and  councils  with  a  blue- 
print for  community  organizing  within  state  government  to  benefit  children. 


In  FY  '85  and  FY  '86,  Councils  for  Children  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities  geared  toward  improving  services  to  children.  The  examples  that 
follow  represent  the  scope  but  not  the  extent  of  council  projects. 

•  The  Pioneer  Valley  Council  organized  a  public  awareness  forum  on 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention. 

•  The  Concord-Assabet  Council  evaluated  nine  local  school-age  child 
care  programs. 

•  Several  councils  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  evaluated  local  foster 
care  services,  identified  a  need  for  more  foster  parents  and  sparked  a 
foster-parent  recruitment  campaign. 

•  Several  councils  published  resource  directories  including  a  guide  for 
latchkey  children  by  the  Greater  Worcester  Council  and  a  directory  of 
services  for  Southeast  Asian  refugees  by  the  Chelsea-Revere- Winthrop 
Council. 

•  The  Greater  Lynn  Council  joined  the  local  Parent  Advisory  Council 
and  pursued  administrative  and  legal  channels  to  bring  the  Lynn  public 
school  system  into  compliance  with  Massachusetts'  Special  Education 
Law. 

•  Councils  joined  with  a  statewide  Child  Advocacy  Network  to  support 
passage  of  a  number  of  bills  affecting  children,  including  the  School 
Breakfast  Law  and  legislation  that  allows  young  victims  of  child  abuse 
to  testify  via  video  tape  in  court  proceedings. 

In  mid  FY  '85,  OFC  issued  a  Statewide  Summary  of  Council  for 
Children  1984  Needs  Assessments.  This  compilation  of  community-based 
surveys  contained  recommendations  for  improving  children's  services,  many 
of  which  were  realized  during  FY  '86.  For  instance: 

•  The  Cape  and  the  Islands  Council  recommended  that  "707"  housing 
certificates  be  pooled  on  a  regional  basis.  This  allowed  homeless  certifi- 
cate holders  to  use  their  subsidy  in  a  larger  geographic  area  increasing 
their  chances  of  finding  housing. 

•  Several  Councils  recommended  that  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Mental  Health  hire  area-based  children's  coordinators  to  facilitate  that 
agency's  delivery  of  services  to  children.  These  coordinators  were 
hired. 

•  Several  Councils  recommended  that  citizen  participation  in  developing 
services  for  mentally  ill  children  be  improved.  In  FY  '86,  DMH  and 
OFC  signed  a  formal  memorandum  of  understanding  to  support  citi- 
zen review  of  DMH-funded  children's  programs.  Councils  have  since 
evaluated  three  Intensive  Residential  Treatment  Programs  and  four 
acute  in-patient  units  for  children. 

The  CD  Program  also  distributed  3,500  copies  of  a  100-page  citizen's  guide 
for  improving  day  care  services.  Entitled  How  Does  Your  Community 
Grow?,  this  manual  promotes  citizen  participation  in  developing  day  care 
resources.  Responding  to  requests  from  throughout  the  United  States,  OFC 
sent  the  handbook  to  more  than  1,000  organizations  nationwide. 


To  make  the  commonwealth  a  better  place  to  be  a  child  the  Office 
for  Children's  Help  for  Children  and  Interagency  Team  programs  form 
a  vital  safety  net  providing  individual  advocacy  when  children  and 
families  need  help  in  locating  and  obtaining  necessary  services. 


OFC's  Help  for  Children  (HFC)  Program  is  the  state's  only  comprehensive 
information,  referral,  and  advocacy  program  for  children.  Designed  to  keep 
children  from  "falling  through  the  cracks"  in  the  system,  HFC  assures  that 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  receives  appropriate  social,  health  or 
financial  support  services  when  he  or  she  needs  them. 

In  FY  '85,  HFC  moved  into  the  computer 
age,  automating  its  data  collection  activities 
and  enhancing  its  ability  to  analyze  informa- 
tion and  identify  problems  faced  by  children 
and  the  human  services  community.  In  that 
year,  HFC's  43  area-based  child  welfare 
specialists  logged  just  over  93,500  calls  from 
A  parents,  human  services  professionals,  and 

'  children  seeking  information  or  help  in 

^^■J^^^  locating  and  obtaining  services.  In  FY  86, 

calls  rose  totalling  just  over  94,870  at  the 
year's  end. 

Of  these  initial  contacts,  9,324  required 
the  intervention  of  HFC  staff  for  resolution 
during  FY  '85,  while  7,321  evolved  into 
advocacy  cases  in  FY  '86.  In  both  years,  just 
over  86  percent  of  these  cases  involved 
children,  with  the  remainder  involving  families  as  a  whole. 

Of  all  HFC  advocacy  cases  in  these  years,  more  than  40  percent  involved 
children  who  needed  help  in  obtaining  special  education  services.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  children  served  by  HFC  have  some  form  of  physical 
or  psychological  problem.  In  some  cases,  children  have  more  than  one 
impairment.  For  this  reason,  these  children  and  their  families  may  require 
services  from  more  than  one  governmental  or  private  agency,  causing 
confusion  and  uncertainty  about  which  agency  or  provider  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  a  particular  child.  HFC  made  certain  these  children  were 
successful  in  getting  the  help  they  needed  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

When  area-based  HFC  staff  are  unable  to  find  services  for  a  child,  the  case 
is  referred  to  a  corollary  program  called  the  Interagency  Team.  Team  operates 
on  a  regional  and  central,  or  statewide,  level.  Advocacy  cases  that  require 
Team  intervention  generally  involve  the  state's  most  troubled,  sick  or  needy 
children. 


Help 
For 

Children 


Interagency 
Team 


The  Regional  Interagency  Teams  (RIT)  are  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  state  agencies  that  provide  services  to  children.  These  include,  by  state 
law,  at  least  the  following  agencies: 

•  Department  of  Education 

•  Department  of  Mental  Health 

•  Department  of  Public  Health 

•  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

•  Department  of  Social  Services 

•  Department  of  Youth  Services 

•  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

•  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 

If  a  child's  needs  cannot  be  satisfied  at  the  regional  level,  the  case  is 
escalated  to  a  similarly  organized  group  called  the  Central  Interagency  Team 
(CIT).  In  rare  instances,  CIT  decisions  may  be  appealed  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  Human  Services  (EOHS). 

In  FY  '85,  HFC  staff  referred  185  cases  to  RITs.  In  FY  '86,  the  Program 
referred  175  cases  to  the  regional  level. 

In  FY  '85,  RITs  referred  80  cases  to  CIT  of  which  nine  were  sent  to  EOHS. 
In  FY  '86,  RITs  referred  75  cases  to  CIT  of  which  four  required  intervention 
at  the  secretariat  level. 

As  a  result  of  HFC  and  Team  activities,  state  agencies  were  able  to  clarify 
their  responsibility  for  providing  particular  types  of  treatment.  In  some  cases, 
agencies  expanded  their  responsibilities  and  were  successful  in  obtaining 
additional  funding  to  support  new  programs.  Examples  of  programs  created 
because  HFC  and  Team  identified  a  lack  of  resources  or  shortfall  in  funding 
include  intensive  residential  treatment  centers  and  in-patient  psychiatric  units 
for  adolescents,  as  well  as  a  residence  for  children  with  Prader-Willi  syndrome, 
a  condition  marked  by  mild  retardation  and  compulsive  eating.  Children 
afflicted  with  this  very  rare  disorder  will  eat  themselves  to  death.  There  is 
no  cure  and  the  only  treatment  available  is  to  eliminate  unsupervised  access 
to  food. 


To  make  Massachusetts  a  better  place  to  be  a  child,  the  Office  for 
Children's  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Program  helps  parents 
find  and  recognize  quality  day  care  and  works  to  increase  the 
availability  of  day  care  statewide. 


In  January  of  FY  '85,  the  final  report  of  the 
Governor's  Day  Care  Partnership  Project 
recommended  that  the  Office  for  Children 
establish  a  new  program  —  the  Child  Care 
Resource  and  Referral  Program  (CCR&R). 
Created  to  forge  a  statewide  day  care 
infrastructure,  locally-based  CCR&R  agen- 
cies represent  public/private  partnerships 
working  to: 

•  help  parents  locate  and  evaluate  day 
care  services; 

•  provide  training  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  day  care  workers  and 
providers, 

•  develop  additional  day  care  resources 
by  linking  local  and  state  agencies  with 
area  businesses  and  community  orga- 
nizations, and 

•  collect  accurate  information  on  day 
care  supply  and  demand. 
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Core  funding  of  $90,000  per  program  plus  an  adjustment  for  population 
is  provided  by  OFC. 

OFC  awarded  contracts  to  the  first  four  CCR&R's  in  March  of  1985.  These 
programs  served  the  population  centers  of  Greater  Worcester,  Springfield, 
New  Bedford  and  the  North  Shore.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 

1985,  the  new  CCR&Rs  located  office  space,  hired  staff  and  developed 
comprehensive  data  files  on  local  day  care  programs. 

In  January  of  FY  '86,  OFC  added  one  more  CCR&R  to  the  network.  The 
new  program  operates  in  the  Greater  Lowell  area.  With  the  addition  of  this 
fifth  program,  OFC's  CCR&R  network  served  about  120  of  the 
Commonwealth's  351  cities  and  towns. 

During  FY  '86,  the  four  original  CCR&Rs  responded  to  more  than  7,500 
calls  from  parents  seeking  day  care.  The  number  of  calls  for  help  in  finding 
day  care  rose  from  370  in  September  of  1985  to  more  than  1,250  in  May  of 

1986.  Requests  for  advice  on  operating  or  starting  day  care  services  rose  from 
90  in  September  1985  to  252  during  May  1986. 

In  addition,  information  generated  by  CCR&Rs  will  supply  additional  insight 
into  how  parents  choose  day  care,  the  types  of  services  parents  and  children 
prefer,  and  how  the  day  care  system  can  be  improved. 


Funding 
Awarded 


Program 
Activities 


Finally,  during  the  program's  short  history,  OFC's  CCR&Rs  have  already 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  Commonwealth's  day  care  system.  For 
instance, 

•  In  Lawrence,  the  Child  Care  Circuit  (CCC)  set  up  a  child  development 
training  program  in  Spanish  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  bilin- 
gual day  care  teachers.  CCC  also  assisted  a  local  business  in  starting  a 
work-site  day  care  center  for  employees. 

•  In  Worcester,  the  Child  Care  Connection  helped  a  local  insurance 
company  design  a  creative  child  care  service  for  employees  featuring 
referral  services  and  financial  support  for  seven  local  day  care 
agencies. 

•  In  Springfield,  the  Pre-school  Enrichment  Team  helped  a  local  bank 
start  a  voucher  payment  program  to  subsidize  day  care  costs  for  its 
employees. 

In  FY  '87,  a  complete  network  of  12  CCR&Rs  will  serve  families  throughout 
the  state. 
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TheBigPicture  *TheBigPicture 


Established  in  1972,  the  Massachusetts  Office  for 
Children  (OFC)  works  to  guarantee  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth  a  fair  opportunity  to  reach  his  or  her  full 
potential  as  a  productive  member  of  the  community. 

During  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  OFC 
operated  through  four  major  programs  to  attain  this  goal 
—  Licensing,  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral,  Help  for 
Children  and  Interagency  Team,  and  Community 
Development/  Volunteers  for  Children. 

Licensing  Division  staff  visited  the  state's  more  than 
13,000  child  care  facilities  regularly  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  approximately  180,000  children  enrolled. 
The  Division  also  initiated  programs  that  helped  parents 
find  child  care,  improved  the  quality  of  care,  increased 
the  number  of  child  care  programs,  and  identified  the 
scope  of  the  state's  "affordability"  problem  —  the 
difference  between  what  a  family  can  afford  to  pay  and 
the  cost  of  child  care. 

The  Help  for  Children  and  Interagency  Team 
programs  continued  to  provide  a  safety  net  for  children 
who  encountered  difficulties  in  obtaining  educational  and 
social  services.  Trained  specialists  working  out  of  local 
offices  throughout  the  state  helped  parents  and  other 
interested  individuals  locate  and  secure  social,  educa- 
tional, health,  or  financial  support  services  for  individual 
children.  These  professional  advocates  fielded  more 
than  21 2,000  calls  during  this  three  year  period. 

OFC's  Community  Development  Program  and 
volunteer  Councils  for  Children  continued  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  keeping  state  government  in  tune  with  the  needs 
of  Massachusetts  children.  More  than  2,500  citizen 
volunteers  ran  hundreds  of  educational  conferences, 
workshops  and  forums;  conducted  needs  assessments; 
published  resource  directories;  organized  local  coali- 
tions to  prevent  teen-age  pregnancy  and  other  social 
problems;  and  developed  children's  programs  which 
their  communities  needed. 

Closely  tied  to  the  Community  Development 
Program,  OFC's  Statewide  Advisory  Council  provided  a 
forum  for  consideration  of  child-related  issues  identified 
by  Councils  and  through  other  sources.  Leading  the  way 
for  Councils  and  other  community  organizations,  SAC 
focused  efforts  on  bringing  human  services  into  local 
schools,  developing  a  comprehensive  system  of  services 
for  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  children,  and 
securing  funding  to  create  a  Massachusetts  Youth 
Network. 
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Reflecting  the  Commonwealth's  expanding  econ- 
omy and  state  government's  continuing  commitment  to 
building  a  strong  child  care  and  child  welfare  system,  the 
Office's  budget  increased  by  77  percent  between  FY'86 
and  FY'89  —  from  $7.9  million  to  $14.0  million. 


Office  for  Children  —  Growth  in  Resources 


In  Millions  of  Dollars 


FY'86 
FY'87 
FY'88 
FY'89 


$7.9 


$10.4 


$13.0 


$14.0 


This  increase  in  financial  support  allowed  the  Office 
to  significantly  expand  training  programs  for  child  care 
workers,  help  more  parents  find  child  care,  make  child 
care  safer,  develop  efficient  and  accurate  automated 
data  collection  systems,  and  emerge  as  a  strong  and 
effective  voice  for  children  within  government  and  in  the 
private  sector. 
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Licensing  ^Licensing  ^Licensing 


T, 


he  Licensing  Division  sets  standards  for  the 
state's  child  care  centers,  nursery  schools  and  private 
kindergartens,  family  day  care  homes,  residential 
facilities  and  temporary  shelters  for  children,  and  foster 
care  and  adoption  placement  agencies.  Staff  with 
experience  and  training  in  child  development  visit  these 
programs  on  a  regular  basis  to  guarantee  that  children 
are  cared  for  in  safe  surroundings  by  qualified 
caregivers. 


"WHEN  PARENTS  WORK  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME, 
THEY  NEED  RELIABLE  CHILD  CARE  THAT'S 
GOOD  FOR  CHILDREN.  THAT'S  WHY  WE  KEEP 
WHAT'S  BEST  FOR  CHILDREN  OUR  FIRST 
PRIORITY." 

—  Marilyn  Gallivan 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Licensing 


In  addition  to  monitoring  programs  and  issuing 
licenses,  the  Division  began  to  expand  its  scope  of 
activities  in  FY'87  to  include  several  initiatives  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality 


and  availability  of  care,  as  well  as  the  agency's  capacity 
to  respond  effectively  to  parents  looking  for  child  care. 

A  new  Resource  and  Training  Office  was  created  to 
bring  together  an  expanded  child  care  worker  training 
program,  a  statewide  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
Program,  an  Affordability  Project,  a  regulatory  specialist 
to  coordinate  updating  of  standards,  and  a  staff 
qualification  specialist  to  implement  the  country's  first 
state-sponsored  certification  program  for  day  care 
workers. 

In  September  of  1987,  the  Division  added  a  new 
School-Age  Child  Care  Program,  creating  specific 
standards  for  child  care  programs  which  operate  before 
and  after  school  or  during  school  vacations  and  care  for 
children  from  kindergarten  age  to  age  14  years. 

The  Division  also  began  screening  child  care 
workers  for  criminal  convictions  in  August  of  1986, 
expanding  the  program  to  include  all  types  of  child  care 
in  November  of  1 987. 

Responding  to  the  need  for  reliable  information 
about  day  care  in  Massachusetts,  OFC  published  Child 
Care  in  Massachusetts:  Facts  and  Figures  FY'88  in 
June,  1989.  OFC  published  a  FY'89  addition  of  Facts  & 
Figures  in  June,  1990. 
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Program  Descriptions*Accomplishments*Statistics 

Group  Day  Care 

The  Group  Day  Care  Program  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  and  licensing  the  state's  child  care  centers, 
nursery  schools,  and  private  kindergartens,  as  well  as 
centers  for  school-age  children. 


Group  Day  Care  Programs  Serving  Children 
Ages  One  Month  to  Seven  Years 

2000 


'80     '81     '82     '83     '84     '85     '86     '87     '88  89 


Fiscal  Year  1980-  1989 


During  the  1980's,  the  number  of  child  care  centers 
increased  dramatically.  Of  the  2,000  licensed  centers 
operating  in  FY'89, 1 ,21 7  ran  on  a  full  day  schedule  —  an 
increase  of  1 75  over  the  1 ,042  full-day  programs  operating 
in  FY'87.  The  number  of  half-day  programs  fell  from  816  to 
783,  reflecting  a  continuing  trend  toward  full-day  care  as 
more  and  more  mothers  with  young  children  went  back  to 
work. 

By  FY'89,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  state's 
licensed  centers  reached  102,622,  an  increase  of  nearly 
12,700  since  FY'87.  Numbers  of  infants  and  toddlers 
enrolled  increased  by  49  percent  to  total  1 0,71 1  in  FY'89, 
while  the  number  of  children  enrolled  who  had  special  needs 
grew  by  just  over  500  to  2,81 6. 

OFC's  24  group  day  care  licensors  issued  2,523 
licenses  over  the  three-year  period,  and  investigated  907 
complaints.  During  FY'89  alone,  OFC  licensors  made  more 
than  3,249  site  visits  to  fully  evaluate  or  spot  check  centers. 
To  help  those  interested  in  opening  new  child  care  centers 
or  expanding  existing  centers,  OFC  initiated  a  regular 
schedule  of  workshops  at  the  agency's  regional  offices  in 
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Boston,  Waltham,  Peabody,  Worcester,  Lakeville,  and 
Springfield. 


"IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TODAY,  64  PER- 
CENT OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  SIX  AND  THIR- 
TEEN YEARS  OF  AGE  HAVE  MOTHERS  WHO 
WORK.  ABOUT  HALF  OF  THOSE  CHILDREN 
NEED  A  PLACE  TO  GO  BETWEEN  THE  TIME 
SCHOOL  LETS  OUT  AND  A  PARENT  ARRIVES 
HOME  FROM  WORK.  BY  1995,  THAT  NUMBER 
WILL  INCREASE  BY  MORE  THAN  20  PERCENT. 
THE  OFFICE  FOR  CHILDREN  WILL  CONTINUE 
ITS  EFFORTS  TO  ASSURE  QUALITY  CARE  FOR 
EVERY  CHILD  WHO  NEEDS  IT." 

—  Frances  Barrett 
Director  of  Group  Day  Care 


The  School-Age  Child  Care  Program  began 
operating  in  FY'87.  During  FY'88  and  FY'89,  six  new 
licensors  registered  more  than  680  existing  school- 
age  programs,  made  1 ,81 3  site  visits,  investigated  51 
complaints,  ran  informational  conferences  which 
attracted  more  than  400  providers  as  well  as 
individuals  interested  in  opening  a  school  age 
program,  and  held  42  orientation  workshops  to 
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explain  the  new  state  standards.  Over  the  three  years,  the 
Office  distributed  a  total  of  $1 40,000  in  federal  grant  money 
to  32  agencies  to  start  or  expand  programs  for  this  age 
group. 

During  FY'88,  OFC  also  acted  to  make  child  care 
centers  even  safer  for  children.  As  of  November  2,  1987, 
staff  hired  to  work  in  the  state's  child  care  centers  who  will 
be  alone  with  children  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time 
must  be  screened  for  criminal  convictions  that  could  affect 
their  ability  to  care  for  children. 

Between  July  1,  1987  and  June  30,  1989,  OFC's 
Criminal  Offender  Record  Information  (CORI)  Program  ran 
record  checks  on  54,703  individuals  and  identified  326  job 
applicants  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  that  OFC 
believed  could  hamper  their  capacity  to  safely  work  with 
children.  Identified  individuals  must  discuss  OFC's  findings 
with  their  potential  employers,  providing  the  employer  with 
important  background  information  he  or  she  otherwise 
would  not  have. 

Family  Day  Care 

The  Family  Day  Care  Program  oversees  the  state's 
family  day  care  providers  —  individuals  who  work  at  home 
caring  for  between  one  and  six  children  and  are  required 
by  state  law  to  obtain  a  license. 


Number  of  Licensed  Family  Day  Care  Homes 


10,708 
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Fiscal  Year  1980  -  1989 

In  FY'86,  OFC  hired  22  new  family  day  care  licensors, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  32  and  reducing  the  average 
number  of  homes  per  licensor  from  930  to  approximately 
300.  This  allowed  the  agency  to  begin  visiting  every  home 
either  before  issuing  a  license  or  within  six  months  of 


licensure.  Over  the  next  two  years,  the  agency  greatly 
increased  the  number  and  frequency  of  home  visits. 
Licensors  were  able  to  identify  homes  that  were  no  longer 
caring  for  children  and  delete  them  from  OFC's  official 
listing.  For  this  reason,  the  total  number  of  operating  licensed 
homes,  stabilized  at  about  9,200  from  FY'86  through  FY'88. 
The  number  of  licensed  homes  rose  dramatically  during 
FY'89,  totaling  1 0,708  by  year  end.  Total  enrollment  over  the 
time  period  averaged  an  estimated  55,000  children 
annually. 


"FAMILY  DAY  CARE  HOMES  PROVIDE  A  VITAL 
SERVICE  TO  WORKING  PARENTS,  ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  WITH  VERY  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  WE'RE 
PROUD  TO  BE  PART  OF  A  STATEWIDE  TEAM 
THAT  WORKS  WITH  OVER  10,000  DEDICATED 
CHILD  CARE  PROFESSIONALS  TO  PROVIDE 
QUALITY  CARE  FOR  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF 
CHILDREN  EVERY  WORKING  DAY." 

—  Martha  Roberts 
Director  of  Family  Day  Care 


During  this  three-year  period,  OFC's  family  day  care 
licensors  reviewed  nearly  16,000  new  applications  in 
addition  to  renewal  applications,  issued  14,188  licenses, 
made  more  than  1 9,500  home  visits,  and  investigated  over 
2,000  complaints. 

Responding  to  public  concern  about  the  safety  of 
children  enrolled  in  child  care  programs,  OFC  began 
screening  family  day  care  providers  and  all  adults  living 
in  the  home  for  past  criminal  convictions  that  could  affect 
the  provider's  ability  to  care  for  children. 

OFC's  CORI  Program  processed  the  first  family  day 
care  criminal  record  checks  in  September  of  1 986.  By  July 
30,  1989,  OFC  had  screened  37,863  individuals  and 
disqualified  93  applicants. 

Substitute  Care 

The  Substitute  Care  Program  monitors  and  licenses 
public  and  private  agencies  which  provide  residential  care, 
emergency  shelter,  or  foster  care  and  adoption  placement 
services  for  children.  Public  agencies  include  the 
Massachusetts  Departments  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  and 
Youth  Services  (DYS). 

These  children  tend  to  be  particularly  vulnerable.  Many 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  moving  from  home  to  home 
with  little  opportunity  to  form  the  kind  of  strong  relationships 
which  provide  stability.  They  are  often  multiply  handicapped, 
and  frequently  need  care  for  problems  stemming  from  the 
trauma  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse  or  from  serious  medical 
or  psychological  conditions. 
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"  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  BY  HELPING  PROGRAMS  BE 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  MEETING  THE  OFFICE'S 
STANDARDS,  WE  CAN  HAVE  A  DIRECT  AND 
BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  ON  THE  THOUSANDS  OF 
FRAGILE  CHILDREN  FOR  WHOM  THEY  PROVIDE 
SHELTER,  FOOD,  COUNSELING,  AND  OTHER 
VITAL  SERVICES.  LICENSING  IS  A  TEAM  EFFORT. 
IF  WE'RE  GOOD  AT  IT,  CHILDREN  ARE  THE 
WINNERS." 

—  Bette  McClure 
Director  of  Substitute  Care 


During  FY'87  and  FY'88,  the  number  of  licensed 
programs  grew  dramatically.  This  occurred  in  part  because 
OFC  completed  a  project  aimed  at  licensing  the  82 
placement  programs  operated  by  DSS  throughout 
Massachusetts.  The  remaining  growth  reflected  the  state's 
strong  commitment  to  children  which  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  additional  residential  programs  for  children 
with  autism  and  other  disabling  problems. 

In  FY'89,  OFC's  14  Substitute  Care  Licensors  oversaw 
523  public  and  private  programs.  Of  these,  302  were 
residential  programs  or  shelters  for  children  and  221  were 
foster  care  or  adoption  placement  services. 

During  this  three-year  period,  licensors  issued  753 
licenses,  investigated  628  complaints,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  expired  licenses  from  41  percent  to  1 2.8  percent 
in  FY'88. 

In  addition,  the  program  developed  and  issued  new 
standards  for  adoption  agencies  operating  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  first  update  in  more  than  a  decade,  these 
regulations  reflected  new  trends  in  adoption  practices  and 
included  specific  references  to  international  and  open 
adoptions,  as  well  as  expanded  requirements  for  counseling 
services  for  children  and  adoptive  and  birth  parents  both 
before  and  after  an  adoption  takes  place. 

The  program  also  adopted  new  requirements  for  foster 
care  placement  agencies  in  March  of  1990.  Aimed  at 
•  making  foster  care  safer,  the  new  standards  required 
,      placement  agencies  to  immediately  report  serious 
accidents,  illnesses,  and  deaths  of  children  directly  to  OFC. 

In  November  of  1987,  OFC's  CORI  Program  began 
checking  prospective  foster  and  adoptive  parents  for 


previous  criminal  convictions.  Also  subject  to  this  screening 
requirement  were  staff  at  substitute  care  facilities  who  spend 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  alone  with  children  in 
the  course  of  their  work. 

Of  the  1 0,1 1 0  individuals  screened  by  the  end  of  FY'89, 
1 1 2  had  criminal  records  totaling  1 32  convictions.  Of  these, 
43  involved  driving  a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  and  50  involved  illegal  drugs.  As  anticipated,  this 
conviction  rate  was  higher  than  those  experienced  in  other 
licensing  programs.  Many  of  these  facilities  use  treatment 
methods  based  on  hiring  ex-offenders  to  work  directly  with 
youngsters  who  have  been  in  trouble. 

Resources  and  Training 

Organized  during  FY'88  to  enhance  OFC's  ability  to 
help  parents  and  improve  the  quality  of  care,  the  Resources 
and  Training  Office  houses  five  distinct  programs:  Child 
Care  Resource  and  Referral,  Day  Care  Training,  Afforda- 
bility  Scholarship  Assistance  and  Planning,  Regulations  and 
Standards,  and  Teacher  Qualifications. 


Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 

Originally  envisioned  by  the  Governor's  Day  Care 
Partnership  Project,  OFC's  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Program  (CCR&R)  helps  parents  find  child  care 
and  teaches  them  to  recognize  quality  programs;  offers 
training  workshops  and  seminars  for  child  care  workers; 
assists  employers,  community  groups  and  individuals  in 
setting  up  or  expanding  child  care  services;  and  collects 
accurate  up-to-date  information  on  child  care  supply  versus 
demand. 


"BY  TEACHING  PARENTS  HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 
GOOD  CHILD  CARE,  TEACHING  CHILD  CARE 
WORKERS  NEW  SKILLS,  CONTINUALLY  UPDAT- 
ING OUR  STANDARDS,  AND  MAKING  SURE  THAT 
DAY  CARE  WORKERS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  EDUCA- 
TION AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  WE  CAN  HAVE  A 
TREMENDOUS  IMPACT  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF 
CHILD  CARE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS." 

—  Karen  Sheaffer 
Director  of  Resources  and  Training 
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ZayreCares,  Boston  Conference  October  3,  1 988  Transportation  Childrens  Center  —  Left  to  Right:  Gerald  R. 
Walsh,  WLVI-TV,  Channel  56  President  and  General  Manager;  Andrea  Genser,  Child  Care  Resource  Center 
Executive  Director;  Evelyn  F.  Murphy,  Massachusetts  Lieutenant  Governor;  Zayre  Bear;  Stanley  Berkovitz, 
lay  re  Corp.  Vice  President,  Consumer  &  Community  Affairs;  Mary  Kay  Leonard,  Massachusetts  Office  for 
Children  Commissioner. 


OFC  finished  setting  up  this  new  resource  and  referral 
network  in  February  of  1 987.  Since  then,  a  total  of  1 2  locally 
based  non-profit  organizations  have  offered  a  wide  range 
of  services  at  21  sites  throughout  the  state.  As  of  June  30, 
1989,  OFC-affiliated  CCR&Rs  have  logged  more  than 
99,000  calls  from  parents  who  needed  help  finding  child 
care,  advised  38,043  individuals  and  groups  on  how  to  set 
up  a  successful  child  care  program;  and  hosted  workshops 
and  seminars  for  more  than  28,000  child  care  workers. 

The  program  also  published  a  Spanish  language 
version  of  How  to  Select  Child  Care,  an  informational 
booklet  and  checklist  for  parents.  Agencies  developed  an 
eight  session  home  education  and  nutrition  course  for 
Spanish-speaking  family  day  care  operators,  began 
working  with  the  state  Office  of  Refugees  and  Immigrants 
to  increase  child  care  services  for  the  Cambodian 
community,  and  joined  OFC,  WLVI-TV/Channel  56  in 
Boston,  and  Zayre  Corp.  to  publish  a  new  brochure, 
Choosing  Child  Care,  for  parents.  Part  of  a  WLVI  public 
education  campaign,  more  than  200,000  copies  of  the 
brochure  were  distributed  throughout  the  state  by  CCR&Rs, 
OFC  field  offices,  and  36  Zayre  stores. 


Day  Care  Training 

In  FY'88,  OFC  assumed  responsibility  for  the  nation's 
only  state-funded  professional  training  program  for  child 


care  workers.  Originally  run  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Social  Services  for  staff  who  worked  in  day 
care  programs  that  contracted  with  that  agency,  the  day 
care  training  program  is  now  open  to  all  licensed  child 
care  providers  and  their  staff.  This  program  is  a  vital 
component  in  OFC's  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  day 
care  in  the  Commonwealth. 

During  FY'88  and  FY'89,  more  than  29,500  child  care 
workers  took  college  level  courses  in  early  childhood 
development  or  participated  in  seminars,  workshops,  and 
educational  conferences.  A  total  of  approximately  1,600 
family  day  care  providers  attended  conferences,  while  in 
FY'89  alone  2,1 22  day  care  teachers  attended  courses  at 
more  than  1 4  different  colleges  throughout  the  state.  A  total 
of  1 ,256  applicants  were  turned  away  from  these  courses 
for  lack  of  space. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  new  Statewide  Training  Advisory 
Committee,  OFC  joined  the  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training's  Commonwealth  Careers  Program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Early  Childhood  Training  Program,  and 
the  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  to  pool  funds  and  design 
new  comprehensive  training  programs  to  attract  new 
workers  to  the  day  care  field  and  encourage  those  already 
in  the  field  to  stay.  Sparked  by  staff  turnover  rates  that 
reached  45  percent  in  day  care  centers  in  the  mid  1 980s, 
this  cooperative  effort  will  fund  nine  new  programs  in  FY'90. 
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Responding  to  the  need  for  programs  for  children  who 
need  a  place  to  go  before  or  after  school  while  their  parents 
work,  the  Day  Care  Training  program  sponsored  the  state's 
first  conference  for  potential  school-age  child  care  providers 
in  FY'88.  The  agency  also  published  a  comprehensive 
series  of  manuals  on  how  to  set  up  a  school-age  child  care 
program.  Developed  by  the  Wellesley  Center  for  School- 
Age  Child  Care,  the  series  features  eight  inserts  on  topics 
ranging  from  fiscal  management  to  curriculum  planning  and 
staffing. 

Child  Care  Affordability  Project 

To  document  the  cost  of  child  care  and  identify  how 
much  of  a  working  family's  annual  income  it  represents, 
OFC  created  a  two-part  Child  Care  Affordability  Project 
(CCAP)  in  FY'87.  Consisting  of  a  pilot  scholarship  program 
—  the  Affordability  Scholarship  Assistance  Program  (ASAP) 
for  working  families  who  made  just  a  little  too  much  to  qualify 
for  a  state  subsidy  —  and  a  statewide  study  cosponsored 
by  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  CCAP  not  only 
documented  the  fact  that  paying  for  day  care  is  a  hardship 
for  most  families,  but  also  demonstrated  that  even  modest 
scholarships  averaging  about  $1,200  per  year  made  a 
dramatic  difference  in  a  family's  ability  to  manage  their  child 
care  expenses. 


Peter  White  draws  next  round  of  scholarship  winners  at  the 
Childrens  Center  of  Lexington.  Behind  Peter  left  to  right:  OFC 
Commissioner  Mary  Kay  Leonard;  Peters  mother,  Donna  Forand. 
Photo  Credit:  Janet  Hookailo. 


During  FY'88,  310  families  received  ASAP  scholar- 
ships for  their  children.  Eligible  families  earned  between 
$17,304  and  $24,696  for  a  family  of  three  at  that  time. 
Families  who  remained  eligible  in  FY'89,  received  a  second 
scholarship.  The  program  will  be  phased  out  in  FY'90. 

Considered  a  landmark  study,  Caring  for  Our 
Common  Wealth:  The  Economics  of  Child  Care  in 
Massachusetts,  revealed  that  the  state's  parents  were 
paying  from  $5,075  to  $7,325  per  year  for  full-time  care  for 
one  child  depending  on  the  child's  age.  According  to  the 
report,  at  least  335,000  children  in  the  state  needed  child 
care  while  their  parents  worked,  an  additional  77,350 
children  would  need  care  by  1 995,  and  51 ,000  women  who 
were  not  working  would  get  a  job  or  enter  a  job  training 
program  if  they  could  get  reliable  child  care  at  a  price  they 
could  afford. 


Issued  at  a  press  conference  in  June,  1 988,  this  ground 
breaking  report  brought  increased  public  attention  to  child 
care  and  the  plight  of  working  families.  In  FY'89,  CCAP 
issued  a  companion  document  describing  potential 
solutions  for  bridging  the  affordability  gap.  Both  reports  were 
widely  distributed  to  public  officials  and  community  leaders 
inside  and  outside  of  Massachusetts. 

Regulations  and  Standards 

Hired  in  FY'89,  OFC's  full-time  Regulations  Specialist 
began  a  full  scale  review  of  the  agency's  licensing 
regulations.  During  FY'89,  new  lead  screening  requirements 
were  adopted  for  day  care  centers,  family  day  care  homes, 
and  temporary  shelters;  and  new  staff  qualification 
standards  were  adopted  for  day  care  centers. 

In  addition,  the  Health  in  Child  Care  Task  Force 
developed  new  guidelines  to  encourage  the  development 
of  programs  that  care  for  mildly  ill  children,  as  well  as  new 
health-related  requirements  for  day  care  centers. 


"PARENTS  SHOULD  NEVER  HAVE  TO 
CHOOSE  BETWEEN  THE  JOBS  THEY  NEED  AND 
THE  CHILDREN  THEY  LOVE.  CHILD  CARE  IS  A 
LIFELINE  TO  INDEPENDENCE  FOR  WORKING 
FAMILIES.  IT  MUST  REMAIN  A  PRIORITY  FOR  ALL 
OF  US. 

—  Philip  W.  Johnston 
Secretary  of  Human  Services 


Teacher  Qualifications  Program 


In  FY'89,  Massachusetts  became  the  first  state  in  the 
nation  to  certify  individuals  to  work  in  day  care  centers.  To 
obtain  a  qualifications  certificate,  applicants  must  prove  they 
can  meet  OFC's  education  and  work  experience  require- 
ments for  teachers  and  directors.  Instituted  to  assure  that 
individuals  who  work  with  children  are  qualified  to  do  so,  the 
program  received  more  than  4,000  applications  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  helping 
center  directors  and  personnel  officers  determine  that  the 
staff  they  hire  meet  state  standards,  the  program  also  works 
to  create  a  professional  identity  for  child  care  workers. 
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Volunteers  for  Children*Volunteers  for  Children 


Commissioner  Mary  Kay  Leonard 
and  members  of  the  OFC  Statewide 
Advisory  Council  are  sworn  in  by 
Governor  Dukakis.  Legislators  and 
staff  attended  the  swearing  in 
ceremony. 


D, 


Statewide  Advisory  Council 


uring  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989,  OFC's 
Statewide  Advisory  Council  (SAC)  carried  out  an  ambitious 
agenda  for  improving  the  status  of  Children  in  Massachu- 
setts, under  a  new  Chairperson,  former  state  senator 
George  Bachrach.  Sworn  in  by  Governor  Dukakis  on 
December  8,  1987,  Bachrach  succeeded  long-time  SAC 
chairperson  and  child  advocate  Richard  W.  Rowe. 

A  founder  and  active  participant  in  the  Massachusetts 
Children's  Advocacy  Network,  a  coalition  of  more  than  300 


groups  and  individuals  who  believe  all  children  should  have 
a  fair  chance  to  become  productive  fulfilled  adults,  SAC 
played  a  key  role  in  organizing  an  annual  Child  Advocacy 
Day  at  the  State  House.  Every  year  the  event  brings 
hundreds  of  professionals  and  volunteers  to  Beacon  Hill 
to  meet  with  legislators  in  support  of  a  comprehensive 
legislative  platform  for  children. 


Governor  Dukakis  signs  the  law 
which  promotes  the  creation  of  more 
family  day  care  homes.  Legislators, 
local  officials  and  members  of 
Massachusetts  Municipal  Associa- 
tion instrumental  in  passage  of  the 
law  attended  the  bill  signing 
ceremony. 
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To  help  legislators  and  advocates  make  informed 
decisions  on  funding  for  children's  programs,  SAC 
continued  to  publish  Legislative  Reports  and  an  annual 
analysis  of  proposed  state  spending  for  children,  The 
Children's  Budget. 

FY'87:  Key  Accomplishments 

The  SAC  Day  Care  Committee  worked  with  the  Office 
and  key  legislators  to  win  passage  of  legislation  that 
established  family  day  care  as  an  allowable  use  in 
residential  areas  under  the  state  zoning  statute.  In  the  health 
care  arena,  SAC  organized  local  Councils  for  Children  to 
help  pass  the  nation's  first  Universal  Health  Care  Law.  The 
bill  passed  in  1988,  assuring  phased-in  health  insurance 
coverage  for  an  estimated  600,000  Massachusetts  adults 
and  children  by  the  early  1 990's. 

FY'88:  Key  Accomplishments 

SAC  secured  funding  to  create  the  Massachusetts 
Youth  Network  —  a  statewide  forum  for  peer  education  and 
youth  organizing  projects.  Called  MYNET,  the  project  began 
recruiting  local  youth  groups  to  participate  in  activities 
designed  to  teach  adolescents  how  to  choose  a  positive 
direction  for  their  lives,  become  visible  role  models  for  their 
peers,  and  active  advocates  on  behalf  of  teens. 

In  April,  1988,  SAC  began  annual  meetings  with  the 
Governor  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  the 
lives  of  children  in  Massachusetts. 

FY'89:  Key  Accomplishments 

In  FY'89,  SAC  initiated  a  Children's  Budget  Cam- 
paign in  response  to  the  state's  unfolding  fiscal  problems. 


Designed  to  protect  funding  for  the  state's  vulnerable 
children  and  families,  the  campaign  provided  vital 
information  for  children's  supporters  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  and  marshaled  support  for  a  Children's 
Survival  Budget.  During  subsequent  budget  debates,  the 
House  of  Representatives  increased  funding  for  more  than 
half  of  the  programs  identified  in  the  survival  budget. 

Off  to  an  impressive  start  under  an  energetic 
coordinator,  MYNET  successfully  organized  a  Teen  Board 
and  conducted  training  sessions  for  approximately  2,000 
teens  at  28  schools  and  community  organizations  across 
the  state. 

Responding  to  the  continuing  shortage  of  child  care  for 
school-aged  children,  SAC  sponsored  a  series  of  public 
forums  at  five  sites  throughout  the  state.  More  than  300 
teachers,  child  care  providers,  and  parents  attended  to  offer 
concrete  suggestions  for  how  to  improve  coordination 
between  public  and  private  child  care  programs.  Distributed 
to  more  than  500  state  and  local  officials  and  child  care 
experts,  SAC's  findings  called  for  improved  communication 
between  public  schools  and  the  child  care  community, 
sharing  of  resources,  and  additional  funding. 

Councils  for  Children 

Organized  under  41  local  Councils  for  Children,  OFC's 
volunteer  arm  drew  on  the  talents  of  more  than  2,500 
individuals  to  improve  the  status  of  the  state's  children. 
These  dedicated  advocates  give  more  than  1 50,000  hours 
worth  more  than  $2  million  annually  to  evaluate  children's 
programs,  identify  gaps  in  the  system,  and  educate  the 
public  on  how  societal  conditions  are  affecting  Massachu- 
setts children. 


FY'87  Highlights 


FY'88  Highlights 


In  September,  1986,  200  Council  members  attended 
OFC's  first  Citizen  Recognition  Conference  at  Mount 
Wachusett  Community  College  in  Gardner.  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  and  Secretary  of  Human  Services  Philip 
W.  Johnston  presented  each  council  with  an  award  for 
excellence  and  declared  the  day  an  "Official  Day  of 
Recognition"  for  Councils  for  Children. 

Councils  also  hosted  1 86  community  education  forums 
throughout  Massachusetts.  Among  successful  public 
education  projects,  the  Eastern  Middlesex  Council  started 
a  program  to  teach  children  about  disabilities.  Called 
Learning  About  Disabilities,  the  program  was  enthusias- 
tically received  by  students  and  teachers  alike  at  three  of 
Wakefield's  public  schools.  The  Blackstone  Valley  Council 
issued  a  guide  for  parents  and  latchkey  children.  Called 
PALS  and  modeled  on  the  Greater  Worcester  Council's 
Home  Alone  program,  the  booklet  provided  valuable 
information  designed  to  help  working  parents  decide  if  their 
children  are  ready  to  be  at  home  on  their  own. 


•  Photo  Credit:  Raquel  Melo 


Among  other  activities,  Councils  worked  to  improve 
child  care  and  health  care  for  children,  prevent  teen 
pregnancy  and  substance  abuse,  expedite  access  to 
special  education,  and  prevent  child  abuse.  For  example, 
the  Heritage  Council  published  a  brochure,  Promoting 
Early  Detection  of  Learning  Disabilities,  and  distributed 
it  to  parents  through  local  pediatricians,  hospitals,  libraries, 
child  care  centers,  and  other  community  agencies.  The 
South  Norfolk  Council  issued  a  Substance  Abuse  Survey: 
An  Educational  Perspective  describing  the  need  for 
educational  programs  to  prevent  drug  and  alcohol 
dependency  among  children,  and  played  an  instrumental 
part  in  the  development  of  a  new  substance  abuse  treatment 
unit  for  adolescents  at  Southwood  Hospital  in  Norfolk.  The 
Chelsea-Revere-Winthrop  Council  waged  a  successful 
campaign  to  exempt  child  care  from  a  zoning  ordinance  in 
that  city,  ultimately  clearing  the  way  for  the  development  of 
a  new  day  care  program  in  a  local  housing  project. 

FY'89  Highlights 

Council  volunteers  launched  a  statewide  initiative  in 
response  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  child  abuse 
reports  filed  with  the  state's  Department  of  Social  Services. 
Councils  began  developing  model  programs  for  replication 
statewide.  The  new  North  Shore  Council,  created  when  the 
Heritage  and  Cape  Ann  Councils  merged,  developed  a 
parent  education  series  on  the  Terrible  Twos.  The 
Springfield  Council  sponsored  a  Maternal-Child  Bonding 
Program  for  teen  mothers.  The  Eastern  Middlesex  Council 
started  a  Child  Assault  Prevention  Program  in  the 
Stoneham  public  schools.  The  Wachusett  Council 
sponsored  a  Responsive  Parenting  Course  for  parents  of 
young  children.  The  Fall  River  Council  held  a  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Forum  for  parents  and  professionals.  Two 
Boston-area  councils  —  the  Inner  City  and  Boston  Southern 
Councils  —  sponsored  a  workshop  at  the  Roxbury  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  to  teach  parents  and  teens  how  to  talk  to  each 
other  about  the  twin  threats  of  drugs  and  violence. 

Councils  will  continue  to  sponsor  these  and  other  types 
of  programs  to  teach  parents  the  skills  they  need  to  be  good 
parents.  Plans  are  underway  in  collaboration  with  the  newly 
established  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Trust  Fund  and  the  < 
Office  to  create  a  comprehensive  network  of  these  and  other 
child  abuse  prevention  programs  during  the  1990s. 
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Advocacy  *  Advocacy  *  Advocacy  %  Advocacy 


"OUR  GOAL  AS  HELP  FOR  CHILDREN  ADVO- 
CATES IS  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE  SYSTEM 
WORKS  FOR  CHILDREN.  WE  ARE  THERE  TO  HELP 
PARENTS  LEARN  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THEIR 
SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  ...  TO  TEACH  THEM 
HOW  TO  BE  THEIR  CHILDREN'S  BEST  ADVO- 
CATES. IF  PARENTS  KNOW  WHERE  TO  GO  FOR 
HELP  BEFORE  A  SMALL  PROBLEM  TURNS  INTO 
A  BIG  ONE,  CHILDREN  HAVE  A  BETTER  CHANCE 
IN  LIFE." 

—  Loretta  Burns 
Help  for  Children  Coordinator 


Help  for  Children  *  Interagency  Team 

^DfC's  Help  for  Children  Program  is  the  state's  only 
comprehensive  information,  referral,  and  advocacy  service 
for  children  and  their  families.  Staffed  by  Child  Welfare 
Specialists  —  called  "advocates"  —  who  are  experts  in  the 
Commonwealth's  child  welfare  system,  HFC  is  designed  to 
keep  children  from  "falling  through  the  cracks".  The 
program  does  this  by  making  sure  that  children  who  are  sick, 
poor,  abused,  troubled  or  in  trouble  receive  the  kind  of  social, 
health,  protective  or  financial  help  they  need. 

Generally,  people  call  HFC  because  they  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  services  are  available  or  how  to  find  them.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  already  tried  to  obtain  help  but  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Frequently,  the  children  who  need  HFC 
assistance  have  more  than  one  disability  or  problem  or  a 
severe  or  rare  impairment.  When  this  happens,  children  may 
need  assistance  from  more  than  one  governmental  agency 
or  private  source,  causing  confusion  or  uncertainty  about 
which  agency  or  program  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
helping  a  particular  child. 

Over  the  three  year  period  from  FY'87  through  FY'89, 
HFC  advocates  answered  21 2,200  calls  from  parents,  social 
workers,  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  teenagers  and  others 
who  needed  help  for  a  child.  OFC  staff  assisted  callers  in 
locating  and  obtaining  special  education  services,  respite 
care,  medical  treatment,  transportation,  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  other  necessities  or  emergency  financial  help 
to  avoid  an  eviction  or  utility  shut-off.  The  total  number  of 
calls  received  annually  has  decreased  steadily  since  FY'86 
as  child  care  related  calls  have  been  diverted  to  OFC's  Child 
Care  Resource  and  Referral  Program  and  freed  advocates 
to  focus  increased  attention  on  more  complicated  problems. 

In  1 9,257  cases  —  about  one  case  in  ten  —  children 
and  their  parents  needed  more  than  comprehensive 
information,  advice  and  referrals  to  other  state  or  local 
agencies.  In  these  instances,  HFC  advocates  acted  directly 
on  the  child's  or  family's  behalf  to  press  the  child's  case. 
For  example,  advocates  helped  children  and  parents  file 
appeals  with  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  Appeals  and 
then  accompanied  the  family  to  the  hearings.  In  other  cases, 
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they  negotiated  on  a  child's  behalf  with  two  or  more  agencies 
to  arrange  cost  sharing  agreements  for  respite  care  or  other 
services  that  would  allow  a  family  to  continue  caring  for  their 
child  at  home,  thus  avoiding  placement  in  a  costly  residential 
facility. 

Nearly  44  percent  of  HFC's  advocacy  cases  involved 
children  who  needed  special  education  services.  Another 
15  percent  involved  requests  for  help  in  arranging  for  a 
placement  outside  the  child's  home. 

Interagency  Team 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  —  517  in  three  years  — 
HFC  advocates  were  not  able  to  solve  children's  problems 
at  the  local  level.  When  this  happens,  the  advocate  refers 
the  problem  to  the  Interagency  Team.  Teams  are  made 
up  of  senior  management  level  representatives  from  the 
state  Department  of  Education  and  human  service  agencies 
that  are  responsible  for  children's  programs. 


Teams  meet  on  both  the  regional  and  statewide  level, 
with  cases  unsolved  at  the  regional  level  referred  to  the 
Central  Team.  Of  the  51 7  cases,  regional  teams  solved  402, 
referring  only  115  to  Central.  The  children  who  "come  to" 
Central  Team  represent  the  most  troubled  and  needy 
children  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  June,  1989,  OFC  published  the  Help  for  Children 
and  Interagency  Team  Report  FY'87  &  FY'88.  The  report 
analyzed  data  on  Help  for  Children  and  Interagency  Team 
cases  from  a  family  support  perspective,  suggesting  ways 
in  which  the  Office  and  other  social  service  practitioners  can 
work  to  avoid  placing  children  in  residential  programs  by 
creating  a  full  continuum  of  support  services  available 
locally  both  inside  and  outside  a  family's  home.  This  ability 
to  generate  changes  in  agencies'  policies  from  the 
experience  gained  with  individual  cases  is  a  real  strength 
of  HFC  and  Team. 


Jeff 

Although  only  three  years  old,  Jeff's  doctors  had 
recommended  that  he  be  placed  in  a  residential  facility 
after  his  second  psychiatric  evaluation.  His  medical  and 
behavioral  problems  required  constant  supervision  that 
appeared  to  be  too  much  for  any  family. 

Diagnosed  with  a  developmental  disorder  with 
autistic  features  and  a  seizure  disorder,  Jeff  was  self- 
abusive  constantly  scratching  his  face  and  pulling  his 
hair.  He  chewed  on  electrical  cords  and  climbed  on 
furniture  without  regard  for  his  own  safety. 

His  parents  were  fully  committed  to  caring  for  him, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed.  His  mother  had  a  mental 
illness;  and  his  father,  an  alcoholic,  had  been  sober  for 
about  a  year  and  had  just  returned  to  work. 

After  being  discharged  from  the  hospital,  Jeff  was  sent 
to  a  respite  care  facility.  He  was  well  cared  for,  but  there 
was  no  educational  program  available.  His  case  was 


referred  to  a  regional  team  for  help  in  finding  an  agency 
to  take  responsibility  for  providing  a  program  with  an 
educational  component. 

In  the  end,  an  extraordinary  family  who  wanted  to 
care  for  a  child  with  severe  disabilities  was  identified. 
Jeff's  parents  were  concerned  because  they  were  not 
sure  that  any  family  would  be  able  to  care  adequately  for 
their  son,  but  they  agreed  to  give  the  specialized  foster 
home  a  try. 

Now  Jeff  attends  a  special  needs  day  school  near 
his  foster  home.  His  biological  parents,  foster  parents,  and 
the  school  get  professional  help  and  advice  from  a 
residential  program's  family  support  program.  Jeff  returns 
to  his  biological  family  for  short  visits,  and  the  parents 
check  in  regularly  with  the  foster  family.  With  the  help  of 
the  foster  parents  and  the  family  support  program  staff, 
Jeff's  parents  are  learning  how  to  take  care  of  him  on  their 
own. 
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